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With a bow to Fashion and her latest fancy, 
we welcome Black to this hitherto annual 
White event, for word from Paris is that 
Black has found a permanent position with 
the dainty White things in the intimate ward- 
robe. Since discriminating women know the 
charm of quality with daintiness, we empha- 
size these features. Lingerie and blouses, 
negligees, house frocks, petticoats and kiddies’ 
undergarments—from the least expensive to 
the finest, every piece represents an appre- 
ciable value. 
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Sole 


A set of nainsook undergar- 
ments will appeal to the 
woman who considers the 
crisp freshness of this fabric. 
Envelope chemise, nightgown, 
vest and bloomers are trimmed 
with hand made filet edging. 
Each garment at the remark- 
ably low price $1.64 


Black appears in a practical 
set of tailored camisole and 
bloomers of excellent quality 
radium silk. The camisole 
is $2.79. The bloomers, $3.79 


A breakfast coat of soft black 
satin has a pointed bottom 
and graceful pointed sleeves. 
It also comes in flesh, blue, 
rose and orchid. $7.44 
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Jranklin Simon a Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 





Mrs. Irene Castle 
Wearing the New Bramley Dress 


Introduce for Mademoiselle 


The New Spring 1922 Fashion 
of the 


Bramley DReEss 


U. 8S. Pat. Off. Reg. Allowed 


BRAMLEY DRESSES ARE 
THE MOST YOUTHFUL OF 
ALL FASHIONS AND ARE 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


35.00 


he Bramley Fashions have 


become the mode of the 
American girl 


Sizes 14 to 20 Years 


Bramley TWO-PIECE DRESS 
of finest worsted jersey in henna, 
beige, nut brown, navy blue, white 
or black, with new blouse shirred 
on elastics; detachable collar and 
cuffs of white leather with insets 
of colored leather. 


Bramley MATCHING CAPE 
to complete costume. 10.00 
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Nature made the foot to walk 
upon the flat ground without 
shoes. The reason is apparent 
from the above cut. e rear 
end of the little toe (the central 
abutment of the arch) must rest 
upon the same unyielding sur- 
face as the heel and ball. 








But Civilization demands shoes 
with heels. The result is shown 
above. The central abutment is 
lifted from the ground and, un- 
less Arch Preserver Shoes are 
worn, the foot arch is left with- 
out support other than the un- 
— shank of the ordinary 
shoe. 











This is often the result—fallen 
and rotated arches and untold 
misery. The unyielding, flat 
base of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe is to the foot shod with 
heeled shoes, what the floor or 
ground is to bare feet, and thus 
prevents the condition pictured 
above. No other shoe does this. 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE SHOP 
425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 


























BH. Altman & Cn. 










CORRECT SPORTS CLOTHES 


FOR EVERY PHASE OF THE LIFE 
OUT-OF-DOORS 














Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, Nem York 


Chirty-fourth Street 


Chirty-fifth Street 










































(She Ambassador 


NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at FIFTY-FIRST STREET 


ANNOUNCES 


That the Louis XV Ballroom, with its private en- 


trance on Fifty-first Street, is available for balls, 
debutante parties, weddings, private musicales and 
similar social affairs. Other rooms, equally well 
appointed, for smaller functions. For information 
write or telephone Maitre d’Hotel. Telephone 
Rhinelander 9000. 

uf 


The .Ambassador Hotels System: 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
THE ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 

















HAAN HUNA 


You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need te be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 
and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street New York City 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Healthy New Year 
IVE years have been added to life in 
America since 1909, and national 
vitality is increasing, according to Mr. 
Hoover’s Committee on Elimination of 
Waste in Industry. And a vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company recently said that 1921 will 
be recorded as the “ healthiest ever ex- 
perienced ”: there were 153,000 fewer 
deaths in the United States and Canada 
in 1921 than in 1920, which augurs 
well for 1922. 
The dark side of the picture is the 
steadily mounting increase in the num- 
ber of deaths caused by autos. 


The Open Door for Christmas 


S Christmas approached, more than 

a thousand hapless immigrants 
were waiting at Ellis Island, held for 
deportation, and fifty more were de- 
tained at Boston. They were from 
countries whose quota, under the three 
per cent immigration law, had been 
filled, and they had sailed without 
knowledge that they would not be ad- 
mitted. On December 23 Secretary of 
Labor Davis ordered their release— 
because “they sailed from home in 
good faith and have landed here to 
face the bitterest hardship at the time 
of the year when the rest of humanity 
is given up to good cheer.” And so 
these hundreds of immigrants spent 
Christmas with the friends and rela- 
tives who were waiting to receive them. 

Fourteen countries had exhausted 
their immigration quotas, a fortnight 
ago, and others were nearing the mark. 
Of the countries which can send the 
most immigrants in the next six months 
—the law expires June 30, 1922—Ger- 
many leads, with the United Kingdom 
next. 

Dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the law continues, and Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, W. W. 
Husband, complains that many steam- 
ship companies are furthering their 
own interests by bringing immigrants 
who they’ know cannot be admitted. 

Congress shows signs of acting. 














The lovely laughing “Turtle Baby” 
which offers you our New Year’s Greet- 
ings, is the work of Edith Barretto Par- 
sons, sculptor. Mrs. Parsons is another 
of the many women artists of distinction 
whose productions—whether paintings, 
sculpture or etchings—have received 
such enthusiastic welcome from our 
readers since the commencement, last 
August, of this series of art covers. 

Mrs. Parsons was born in Virginia. 
Her work is represented all over the 
United States in the various museums of 
the country; she is a member of the 
Painters and Sculptors Society and of the 
National Sculptors Society; and she 
studied under Daniel Chester French, 
George L. Barnard and James Earle 
Fraser. She has just completed, in 
memory of John Galloway of Memphis, 
Tennessee, a marble and bronze fountain 
which is to be erected in the grounds of 
the Art Museum of that city. 








Useful Movies 


TILL another use for the movies: to 

keep a history of college classes 
by years, in the interests of later re- 
unions. The class of 1921 at Prince- 
ton began it and 1922 will imitate. 
Pictures of members are taken and also 
pictures of important events such as 
football games and graduation exer- 
cises, to form a permanent record. 


For Uniform Divorce 

ECENTLY Senator Wesley L. Jones 

of Washington introduced in the 
Senate a resolution proposing a new 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
It provides that Congress shall have 
the power “ to establish and enforce by 
appropriate legislation uniform laws 
as to marriage and divorce.” The 
amendment is still in the hands of a 
subcommittee, which has been holding 
hearings. Most of the witnesses were 
prominent clergymen, and the testimony 
has proved largely favorable to the 
amendment. It has brought out the 
lack of uniformity in state laws, which 
leads readily to scandals; the fact that 
there is about one divorce in every eight 
to ten marriages, and that while the 
population of the country between 1886 
and 1906 increased 60 per cent, the 
divorces increased 160 per cent—a 
ratio that has continued ever since. 


President Haab 


HO knows the name of the Presi- 
dent of Switzerland? The new 
one, just elected by the Federal As- 
sembly for the year 1922, is Robert 
Haab, succeeding Edmund Schultheiss. 





Ferment in India 


HE situation in India grows in in- 

terest as the tour of the Prince 
of Wales progresses. In several places 
the Indian residents have conspicu- 
ously absented themselves from pro- 
cessions and public spectacles in his 
honor, as an expression of the ex- 
treme Nationalist protest. Recently a 
number of Nationalists have been ar- 
rested; among them is the son of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, the Nationalist leader, 
inspiration of the non-codperation 
movement, whose method is to refuse 
all response to a government which it 
does not want. 

Mr. Sastri, one of the British Em- 
pire’s seven plenipotentiary delegates 
to the Washington Conference, ex- 
presses the point of view of the mod- 
erate party. Praising Gandhi as a sin- 
cere and high-spirited idealist, he de- 
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plores the extremist movement but pre- 
dicts a future of Dominion status for 
India. The coming meeting of the All- 
India Congress—a great annual gath- 
ering of real influence—is considered 
a possible crisis in the opposition to 
British rule. 


A Halt in Ireland 
EANTIME, the Irish affair, which 


has had a vastly stimulating ef- 
fect on India, remains triangular and 
unsettled. The Dail and De Valera 
having failed to agree, and no end to 
the debate being in sight, the Dail 
adjourned, December 22, until Janv- 
ary 3. This was on the motion of 
Michael Collins and against the will 


of De. Valera. 


“ American Valuation ” 


HAT “ American valuation ” clause 
T in Mr. Fordney’s tariff bill, which 

is on the Senate program for this 
session, is getting pretty hard knocks. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States wants all thought of it 
abandoned. The Fair Tariff League is 
after it, hammer and tongs. Scores of 
leading economists, queried by the New 
York University Bureau of Business 
Research, voice their hearty condemna- 
tion. Retailers’ organizations denounce 
it. And a committee of Women Con- 
sumers are carrying on a strenuous 
campaign against it. 

What is the thing? 
crime? 

The Fair Tariff League defines Amer- 
ican valuation clearly: “This clause 
requires that all imported merchandise 
at whatever prices purchased shall pay 
duty on whatever is the wholesale price 
of such merchandise in the United 
States, including in this price the whole- 
saler’s cost of doing business, profit, 
etc.” 

Under the present emergency tariff 
law—and all preceding tariffs—the val- 
uation is foreign. You find out the cost 
in England, China, France, Spain of 
imported articles, and then add to that 
the amount of tariff which has been 
fixed. The foreign cost is easily deter- 
mined from the invoices, and can be 
authenticated by the American consul. 
Take as a simple instance any article— 
say, a scarf—which you have purchased 
in Paris. At present, you bring back 
with you your scarf and your Paris bill, 
and pay a duty which is a certain per- 
centage on the cost shown in that bill. 
Under “ American valuation” the cus- 
toms officer would have to know the cost 
-of such a scarf here and your tariff 
would be figured on that price. 

This illustration shows the outstand- 
ing objections to American valuation: 
uncertainty for the importer, and in- 
creased cost for the consumer, meaning 
in the end grave injury to foreign trade. 

An importer, buying his stock months 
ahead of delivery, would become a 


And what its 





“gambler in futures” because the 
American valuation would not be fixed 
until delivery. In the interval between 
purchase and delivery the price of the 
corresponding American product might 
change greatly, and meantime the bus- 
iness man would be playing a guessing 
game. 

Further uncertainty lies in the prob- 
lem as to who is to fix the valuation. 
Will different appraisers at different 
ports fix different prices, and so start 
up a jockeying in goods bought at one 
place to ship to another in this coun- 
try? Puzzle after puzzle would pile 
up, bewildering and bedeviling. 

Of course American valuation means 
great increase in cost to the consumer. 
American prices are higher. Many of 
the rates which, on the face of the Ford- 
ney tariff bill, are not high, become ex- 
traordinarily high with American valu- 
ation. Not only that, but when the ap- 
plication of this clause has its natural 
effect and foreign goods decline to 
come, domestic manufacturers can shoot 
the prices to pretty much any height 
they wish. “ Protection” with a ven- 
geance! 

Inevitably, this valuation would di- 
minish our foreign trade—which means 
less chance for the payment of the for- 
eign debts, and an increase in our al- 
ready grievous unemployment situation. 

The Consumers Committee of Women 
opposed to the American valuation plan 
points out in detailed figures the in- 
crease in prices of articles used and 
purchased by women for themselves, 
their households and their children 
which would follow the enactment of 


this plan. Here are a few items: 
Present Fordney 
Retail Retail 
Price Price 
Manicure Scissors, pair.. 30 1.20 
Cotton Gloves, pair...... AT 72 
Irish Dress Linen, yard.. 1.00 1.25 
Chinese Silk, yard....... 1.75 2.45 
Hand Made Filet Lace, 
eS 18 35 
WEMIME, FORO ook. 0050 15 1.10 
Decorated China Cups & 
Saucers, each ......... B5 50 
Silk Georgette Beaded 
Blouse, each, France... 17.35 25.50 
Beaded Bag, each, France 38.15 55.95 
Ladies Hand Emb. 
Chemise, each, France.. 8.35 10.80 
Dotted Swiss, yard Swit- 
NE sao sve kee a> 1.70 2.11 
Linen Damask Cloth 
70/71, each, England.. 4.50 5.36 
Ladies French Kid Glove 
2 Clasp, pair, France.. 3.25 5.50 
Ladies French Kid Glove 
16 button, pair, France 6.00 10.50 


Non-partisan and non-political, this 
committee includes many distinguished 
names, e. g., Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. William 
Fellowes Morgan, Mrs. Henry S. Coffin, 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Mrs. Jesse 
Isidor Straus, etc. 

In their statement they say: “We, the 
members of the Women’s Consumers 
Committee of America, have closely 
and carefully éxamined the language 





and the necessary effects of the Fordney 
tariff bill. Our examination has satis- 
fied us that this bill is bound to result 
in greatly increased prices to the con- 
sumer on almost every article of com- 
mon use and purchase. We therefore 
issue this call to the women of America 
to join us in a campaign of education so 
that the real purpose and effects of the 
American valuation plan may become 
generally known, and pressure brought 
upon members of both houses of Con- 
gress for the elimination of that plan 
from the Fordney bill.” 

Is there a sound “ other side”? What 
do our readers think about it? We shall 
be glad to publish interesting comment 
for and against. 

Those who claim credit for inaugurating 
the disarmament movement are a little late. 
The movement was begun 1921 years ago.— 
Fremont Tribune. 


How Many Submarines? 

HEN France consented to accept 

1.75 as her ratio for capital ships, 
she made the condition of a good al- 
lotment of “defensive ships.” This 
turned out to include at least 90,000 
tons of submarines—the figure pro- 
posed by Mr. Hughes as maximum for 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Meantime the British delegation in the 
Conference had made a strong argu- 
ment for the abolition of the submarine. 
Not only France, but Japan, Italy and 
the United States, opposed the propo- 
sition to banish it, though all favored 
a curb on its building and its use. The 
next step was a compromise offered by 
the American delegation: it called for 
a one-third submarine cut for Great 
Britain and the United States and the 
status quo to the others: this would al- 
low us and Great Britain 60,000 tons, 
31,500 tons to France, 31,500 to Japan 
and 21,250 tons to Italy. Britain said 
yes, Japan is willing to come down to 
36,000, Italy will accept hers if France 
will take the same, and as we go to 
press France has not answered, though 
it is most likely she will refuse. 

It was a keen disappointment that 
the American Advisory Committee 
should be content, in its report to the 
delegation, merely to recommend out- 
lawing “unlimited warfare by sub- 
marines on commerce,” and that it even 
disapproved limitation in size of sub- 
marines. 


Wilson’s Birthday 
ECEMBER 28 was Woodrow Wil- 
son’s birthday. It was remem- 

bered by Harvard professors and stu- 
dents with blue books filled with sig- 
natures to a letter of congratulation on 
his “services to America and to the 
world. Many organizations sent holli- 
day and birthday greetings. 


N the next issue the Citizen will pub- 
lish a summary of the findings of 
the Washington Conference. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


December 23, 1921. 

T is some indication of the extent to 

which international politics is 

ahead of the news to see the fam- 
ous figures in the Washington Confer- 
ence one by one pack their grips and go 
home, as if it were all over, whereas, 
so far as the public is concerned, the 
important conclusions are just becom- 
ing known and negotiations still seem 
in a vital stage. There has been an 
atmosphere of leave-taking for a week 
or more and the good-bys of the visitors 
and their uniform pleasantry about the 
speed, efficiency and hospitality of the 
capital have been followed by a very 
real sense of loss, for Washington has 
become quite accustomed to getting the 
news from Lord Riddell, the British 
spokesman, to worrying H. G. Wells 
about his plain words to the French, to 
asking embarrassing questions of the 
Japanese delegates and otherwise carry- 
ing out the American tradition of direct- 
ness. 

But what remains after all the dele- 
gates depart will last Washington for a 
year. Whatever Congress does for the 
entire session will be seen in some rela- 
tion to the disarmament policy and 
many of the actual bills will be held up 
and examined in the light of the new 
treaty and its environment. Even now, 
when a few of the delegates have left, 
the after-effect is beginning to be appar- 
ent and its main trend is the fact that 
a much longer time will be necessary 
for the interpretation of the treaty and 
for the application of the disarmament 
policy adopted than was required to 
formulate these programs. 

Washington is a little puzzled as to 
the exact meaning of the treaty, and it 
is possible to approach half a dozen 
experts during the day on a single 
point and obtain from each a slightly 
different understanding. Perhaps the 
lack of clearness is accentuated here 
where such a fuss was made over sup- 
posed ambiguities in the Versailles pact 
and the League of Nations. But many 
experts say that pro rata the Four- 
power treaty is many times more vague 
than the documents formulated at Paris, 


HE second session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress began December 5. 


Passed by Both Houses 


A bill for the Relief of Distress in Russia: 
This appropriates $20,000,000, to be dis- 
bursed through the American Relief Admin- 
istration, for corn and seed grain and con- 
densed milk. It passed the House Decem- 
ber 17, 181 to 71; amendments added by the 
Senate were removed in confererice, and the 
conference report was accepted by the 
Senate Dec. 22. Signed by the President 
Dec. 23. 


Passed by the Senate 


The King resolution for investigation of 
the dyestuffs industry—alleged to be in the 
control of a monopoly employing lobbyists 
to procure favorable legislation. Agreed 
to, Dec. 8. 


Passed by the House 


A bill providing twenty-two additional 
judges for the Federal district courts— 
passed Dec. 10, 197 to 90. Two amendments 
designed to prevent Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis from acting as baseball arbi- 
trator as well as judge, were lost. 


Before the Senate 
A bill for Independent Citizenship for 
Women providing that the citizenship of 
women shall not be affected by marriage. 
Introduced in the Senate Dec. 12. In the 
House it has been embodied by the Com- 


mittee on Immigration and Naturalization ° 


in their Naturalization bill. 

Knownas the Curtis-Rogers bill. (see p.18). 

A resolution declaring Truman H. New- 
berry to be a duly elected Senator from the 
state of Michigan. The opposition claims 
that Mr. Newberry, running against Henry 
Ford in the primary election of 1918, won 
by fraud and the expenditure of a huge 
campaign fund, and is not entitled to his 
seat. 

Before the House 

The Federal Anti-lynching bill, providing 
for the punishment of any one who partici- 
pates in a lynching mob and making any 
county in which lynching takes place liable 
to the victim’s family to the sum of $10,000. 
It has been the occasion of a filibuster and 
is opposed as trespassing on state’s rights. 

The Lehlbach bill, for new classification 
of the Civil Service employees. This em- 
bodies recommendations made by the. Joint 
Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, 
reported to Congress in March, 1920. It 
aims to correct inequalities in salaries and 
wages for similar posts, to provide a stand- 
ard in fixing pay and a uniform plan for 
increases and promotions. 


compared upon a basis of size. If the 
Versailles Treaty were to have con- 
tained throughout as many obscure 
points in proportion to its size and 
scope, as now seem apparent in the 
Washington treaty, the Paris conference 
would have gone to pieces and the work 
would have had to be done over again. 

The capital has had no clearer evi- 
dence of the confusion of meaning than 
the incident at the White House this 
week when President Harding at, the 
weekly conference first emphatically 
stated that the home islands of Japan 
were not included in the application of 
the treaty and then, later, sent out a 
statement retracting his previous stand 
so that he agreed with the interpreta- 
tions of Secretary Hughes and Senator 
Lodge. Such an incident loses pic- 
turesqueness when it is salted down for 
the press, but nothing in the actual hap- 
pening raises more dust in official cir- 
cles and adds more color to the 
incidental history of treaty-making. 
Old hands immediately sat before the 
club fires trying to recall other inci- 
dents of history where high executives 
had become confused or had_ taken 
issue on the opposite side from their 
own collaborators. Woodrow Wilson 
and Secretary Lansing did not agree 
during the Versailles negotiations, but 
they kept such exterior harmony and 
restraint that the effect of their disa- 
greement was almost unnoticed until 
the work was over. 

Curiously enough, a good many peo- 
ple here close to the political situation 
blame the President’s secretary for such 
irregularities. It cannot be assumed 
that the President knows everything, or 
that he can take time to find out every- 
thing, even pertaining to the business 
most engaging his time. He cannot 
read newspapers of every issue, neither 
can he talk with every official formu- 
lating the program. He must depend 
upon a secretary who is a very excep- 
tional person, to furnish him with the 
main facts, with the trend of opinion 
and progress. Inconceivable as it is, 
some think that President Harding did 
not know, or did not realize, the defin- 
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iteness of the stand taken by Secretary 
Hughes, by Senator Lodge and Sena- 
tor Underwood regarding the interpre- 
tation of the treaty on the Japanese 
point, otherwise he would not have re- 
iterated and emphasized a statement 
that immediately raised an, issue in the 
American delegation. 

President Harding has a very sincere 
and simple manner. He never talks as 
if matters of state were a great mystery. 
His tendency is directly the opposite. 
He speaks with such frankness and sim- 
plicity as to disarm those who would 
criticise him. To stand in the group 
while he answers some written ques- 
tion with his calm manner is to feel the 
quiver and tense absorption with which 
his utterances are anticipated, for he 
can announce a world association or a 
difference of opinion on a great treaty 
with the naivété of weather conversa- 
tion. 

No two men could differ more in this 
respect than Mr. Harding and Senator 
Lodge. It took Senator Lodge two or 
three Burton Holmes travelogues to 
present the Four-power Treaty to the 
Conference. Senator Lodge considered 
this oration the climax of his career as 
a statesman. He put into it all his for- 
ensic grandeur, all his eloquence and a 
great deal of word painting used so ex- 
tensively by writers who deal in the 
atolls and mirrored seas of the Pacific. 
It would have been very difficult then 


for anyone who listened to him on that 
memorable occasion in the Memorial 
Continental Hall to summarize the 
treaty itself and sense what it all meant 
to the United States, so involved and 
erudite was its introduction. Let us 
make a paragraph of the treaty: 

The four powers—the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Japan— 
agree to respect each other’s rights 
with regard to their insular posses- 
sions in the Pacific Ocean and will call 
an adjustment conference if a contro- 
versy over a Pacific question affecting 
those rights should arise among them 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy. 
If an outsider threatens their rights in 
the Pacific, the four nations agree to 
get together and consider what shall be 
done about it. The above understand- 
ing shall be in force for ten years, and 
after that time any one of the four has 
the right to give twelve months’ notice 
to terminate it; furthermore, it does 
away with the special agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, known 
as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

This, then, is the treaty which Sen- 
ator Borah recently characterized as 
militaristic and undesirable unless the 
present conference should agree also 
upon a disarmament program of large 
scope. The treaty without the other, 
he vehemently decried. And this has 
been the drift of the opposition to it. 
One of the outstanding advantages men- 




























tioned frequently here is the benefit 
accruing under it to the political posi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands. It im- 
measurably helps the cause of the fu- 
ture independence of the Islands, and 
quiets fears of immediate encroach- 
ment upon this insular possession of 
the United States. 

The treaty, however, has sharpened 
the feeling that France was not cooper- 
ating to the fullest extent in the disarm- 
ament program because of her succes- 
sion of suggestions for less restriction 
in submarine armament and her intima- 
tion of intention to press for a larger 
navy than naval experts considered 
consistent. But the Washington view 
on all this correspondence between the 
French and Mr. Hughes is that it is 
merely a preliminary to a “trade” or 
concession by the French of their high- 
powered naval demands for special ar- 
mament privileges with which to keep 
the German menace at bay, or other 
desideratum. 

The direct negotiations between the 
delegates from Japan and China over 
the Shantung question have been pro- 
ceeding slowly and without particular 
accomplishment. The Japanese accuse 
the Chinese of not meeting them half- 
way in numerous concessions and the 
Chinese claim that the Japanese con- 
cessions are superficial. The Japanese 
frequently consult their government at 

(Continued on page 22) 


Barriers in Women’s Minds 


\ 7 HENEVER a woman starts out 
on a new business venture, she 
must first climb over the bar- 

riers in her own mind. 

We are accustomed to think that 
other people’s prejudices, interferences 
and prohibitions are what keep a wom- 
an out of some trades and professions 
and prevent her advancement in others. 
We fail to take into account that all 
these obstacles exist also in the wom- 
an’s own mind. Even when she passion- 
ately refuses to acknowledge them, they 
influence her conduct, and she must go 
around, crawl under or climb over 
these barriers to success before she can 
put her whole attention on the subject 
in hand. The effort each time uses up 
a part of the energy that should be ex- 
pended wholly on the enterprise. 

The list is a long one: “ Women are 
good at details but they have no grasp 
of business as a whole.” “A woman 
takes everything personally.” “ Women 
have no initiative.” “A woman is apt 
to go crazy when she reaches middle 
age.” “ Women jump to conclusions.” 
Even the good old “ Woman’s place is 
in the home” continues to function as 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


a barrier. All these criticisms may 
be summed up in the statement that 
women are inferior to men in the qual- 
ities necessary for business success. 

Inferiority is impressed upon women 
from the day they are born. Timidity, 
docility, anxiety and indecision are ex- 
pected of women and women very 
largely live up to the reputation which 
has been given them. Whether or not 
these qualities are inherent in their na- 
ture is of less importance than that they 
believe them to be. Inferiority can be 
taught to a child. 

Boys who are brought up on “ dont’s,” 
“ mustn’ts ” and “ can’ts” react to this 
negative training in the same way girls 
do. They grow up with a sense of in- 
feriority to other boys. A boy who is 
sickly or over-guarded or over-disci- 
plined or pampered or disliked in the 
family circle is handicapped in dealing 
with men later on just as he is handi- 
capped in dealing with other youngsters 
during his unboyish childhood. He en- 
ters into competition in the business 
world with a sense of inadequacy. He 
is weighed down by the fear of failure. 
He overestimates others because he un- 





derestimates himself. This happens to 
some men and to almost all women. 

Public opinion holds that women are 
inferior to men in business ability. A 
woman reacts to this belief in one of 
three ways: Most women accept it. 
A constantly growing number rebel 
against the ancient tradition. A very 
small number are thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is- not true. 

Women who believe in man’s supe- 
rior executive ability do good work in 
subordinate positions. They form ladies’ 
auxiliaries and all kinds of helping- 
hand societies. They work easily and 
effectively within their limitations. 
For instance, the parish committee 
of a church raises money for a new 
church roof by putting a mortgage 
on the building. The Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle pays off the mortgage by 
years of strawberry festivals and church 
fairs. The men burn the cancelled 
mortgage at a church ceremony with 
the happy women looking on. Nobody 
doubts that men understand finances 
better than women can. 

This*same type of woman makes the 
best possible secretary. When one in- 
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terviews a Successful Man one usually 
finds him seated behind a flat, shiny ma- 
hogany desk, on the gleaming top of 
which is not one scrap of paper. Out 
of sight somewhere are the electric but- 
tons by which Aladdin summons his 
genii. At some point in the interview 
he invariably calls in his secretary to 
supply papers or refresh his mind on 
details. She is sure to be slender and 
dressed in black and to address him in 
a deferential voice that advertises his 
greatness in her eyes. The experienced 
woman reporter always tries to get 
turned over to this sort of secretary, 
whose business it is to know everything 
and forget nothing. Such a woman 
usually gets on more harmoniously with 
men associates than do her rebellious 
sisters. She accepts her barriers and 
uses up no energy trying to climb them. 

A very large number of the rebel 
women who refuse to accept the doc- 
trine of the inequality of women with 
men are seriously impeded by childish 
impressions which they think they have 
outgrown. Their intelligence rejects the 
ancient tradition, but it lurks in the 
memory. It is not uncommon for both 
men and women to believe one thing 
with the conscious mind and at the same 
time hold exactly the opposite opinion 
in the unconscious mind. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to subjects having 
a strong emotional value like religion, 
sex, love, politics and business. 

The unconscious mind is made up, 
roughly speaking, of everything we have 
forgotten. Every experience, action 
and thought from the hour of birth is 
recorded in the memory. Some of it 
gets crowded to the back. Some is in 
the forefront. A good deal slips back 
and forth, remembered at need. The 
combined mass of thought material ex- 
erts a continuous influence on all we do 
or think or say. 

Sigmund Freud, the great Viennese 
psychologist who founded the school of 
psycho-analysis, discovered the influ- 
ence of this unconscious thought stuff 
on conscious action. No matter how 
rational and straight-forward an indi- 
vidual may be, if he investigates his un- 
conscious mind under the guidance of 
a trained analyst, he will find that early 
mistakes and ignorances are still affect- 
ing his judgment, decisions and actions. 
High-strung or repressed individuals 
sometimes learn that what they have 
called clear thinking has been really 
nothing but a jumble of emotional re- 
actions. This applies to healthy, nor- 
mal people as well as to nervous ones. 

The impressions of childhood are 
even stronger than we supposed them 
to be. Stamped over and over into the 
mind of the girl child is the doctrine 
of the superiority of boys. She can’t 
forget it when she grows up. The idea, 
even when denied, repressed and beaten 
back, is still a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

(Continued on page 16) 


The Wee Red School House 
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Scene two—the model school—in the New York League’s toy theatre 


HE New York State League of 

Women Voters has built and is 

operating a theatre. It is three 
feet high, four feet long, weighs sixteen 
pounds, and is made of heavy paper 
board and canvas. This is the Little 
Red School House Theatre, designed 
and executed by Miss Stella Booth— 
originator of the Mary Gay Theatre— 
for use at state and county fairs in a 
campaign to educate tax-payers on the 
conditions of rural schools. 

With the curtain down, this miniature 
theatre is apparently just a delightful 
toy schoolhouse of red brick, with a 
Colonial doorway and _ivy-covered 
walls, a lawn and shrubbery of card- 
board and green paint. But the cur- 
tain—that is, the front of the building 
—rolls up to disclose two earnest 
scenes enacted by a cardboard cast— 
a member of the League of Women 
Voters, a tax-payer known as Mr. 
Joseph Objector, another by the name 
of Mr. Ordinary Tax Payer,-a teacher 
and pupils. Miss Booth, or whoever 
may be operating the theatre, speaks 
for them, besides shifting the scenes. 

The first scene shows conditions in 
a backward school. The curtain is 
raised to disclose a dark, dingy school- 
room with plastering cracked and fall- 
ing, blackboards too high for the chil- 
dren to reach, poor lighting, double 
seats too high for some children and 
too low for others, no cloak-room, a 
smoking-stove, a common drinking-cup 
and pail and other conditions such as 
have been disclosed in many rural 
schools through the child-health survey 


recently directed by the State League. 
At best, the school is a dreary 
place. 

All of these conditions have been 
changed in scene two—the improved, 
consolidated school. The room is light, 
the walls are tinted a warm, neutral 
shade. The lighting has been arranged 
to safeguard the eyes of the pupils. 
The ventilation is good, the black- 
boards are low enough for the children 
to use with comfort, sanitary drinking- 
cups are provided, the seats and desks 
are adjustable and can be moved so 
that the school-room is also a commu- 
nity center. 

The school doctor and also the 
nurse come regularly to examine the 
children, who are weighed regularly. 
Warm lunches are provided. The 
school is a happy place, the pupils dili- 
gent and enthusiastic. Classes have 
been graded so that backward pupils 
do not retard the entire school, making 
the brighter pupils lose all interest in 
their work. 

And the taxpayers are saving money! 
They have found it less expensive to 
run one well-equipped school than half 
a dozen poorly equipped ones. 

When the curtain drops Mr. Joseph 
Objector is convinced of the advis- 
ability of making the schools in his 
county as modern as possible, and the 
spectators are exhorted to return home 
and arouse community interest in their 
own schools. Whereupon, the “ Little 
Red School House Theatre” is packed 
into its box and carried on to its next 
engagement. 
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50-50 In New Jersey 


immediate problem: What part shall 
the new woman voter take in the ex- 
isting political parties? 

New Jersey has set an example in its 
quick, definite, and well-conceived as- 
similation of the woman voter. This 
was one of the states in which there had 
existed for many years an active and 
widespread suffrage organization. Its 
members had conducted a_ vigorous 
campaign in 1915, and although the 
campaign had failed, it had developed 
a number of able leaders, among whom 
the most conspicuous and capable was 
Mrs. E. F. Feickert, president of the 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. In March, 1920, under her adroit 
leadership, the suffragists persuaded 
the New Jersey legislature to ratify the 
Nineteenth Amendment. 

In New Jersey as elsewhere, the usual 
alternatives were offered to the women 
—to enroll in one of the major parties 
and work within the group, or to form 
an independent group of women vot- 
ers uncommitted as such to any party 
policy. 

It so happened that three-quarters of 
the central suffrage board were Repub- 
lican, and these decided to enroll and 
work in the party of their preference. 
They announced to the Republican 


[: every State in the Union there is an 


By Mrs. Seymour Cromwell 


party leaders that a separate woman’s 
Republican organization would not be 
considered and in this decision they re- 
ceived the support of the majority of 
the men. Although many predicted 
that this acquiescence would prove an 
empty gesture, and that women would 
never be permitted to have a real part 
in important party councils, this plan 
was adhered to, with the result that. a 
Republican organization composed of 
men and women achieved the greatest 
Republican victory in the history of 
New Jersey politics. 

The work of organization was hurried 
forward. To give the women immediate 
representation a resolution was passed 
by the State Committee creating the of- 
fice of vice-chairman on the State Com- 
mittee. The County Committees fol- 
lowed the same plan. Mrs. Feickert 
was made vice-chairman of the State 
Committee and with twenty-one vice- 
chairmen on the County Committees the 
women were organized for action. 

Great credit is due to the New Jersey 
party leaders for this evidence of politi- 
cal sagacity. A strong anti-suffrage 
sentiment existed in New Jersey and it 
is significant of this sagacity that the 
county most violently opposed to giving 
women the vote was the first fully to 
assimilate the women voters into the Re- 


publican party, including them in every 
council to the smallest local committee. 

1920 being a presidential year, great 
importance attached to all party plat- 
forms. An indication of the position 
that women had obtained was the sub- 
stantial part they took in framing the 
New Jersey Republican platform. Their 
particular contributions consisted of 
three planks: 

1. “The new women voters should 
have recognition in the party organiza- 
tions. The Republican party of this 
state has already given them co-ordinate 
and equal power with the men in the 
party organizations of the state so far 
as it was possible to do within the in- 
terim between the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment and the present hour. This 
was a voluntary act, however, on the 
part of those connected with Republican 
organizations. We believe this policy 
should have the sanction of the laws of 
the state. For the purpose, therefore, 
of giving women equal representation 
with the men in the state and county or- 
ganizations of the party we recommend 
the passage of the law providing that 
state and county committees shall be 
composed of one man and one woman 
to be selected for each unit of repre- 
sentation.” 

(Continued on page 19) 








N the midst of brawling children, 
argumentative wives and coarse- 
voiced husbands; in the very slums 

of New York’s dingy streets, stands a 
huge brick house, taking in the square 
facing on Sullivan, Macdougal, Bleecker 
and Houston streets. Among its dirty 
surroundings it stands aloof, with clean 
facade, cream and green trims, and 
shiny brass knockers. 

Unique in its appearance, it is unique 
in its ideal—community life in a big 
city. 

In the twenty houses that make up 
the one, live people with a desire 
for neighborliness and co-operation—a 
spirit instigated by William Sloane Cof- 
fin, who conceived the idea. Back yards 
have been thrown into one big graded 
plot, with a common playground, where 
John and Clarence build future cities 
in the sand and Marcella and Elise 
wear their clothes to shreds on the 
slides. Little white benches, shaded by 
the protective arms of two lovely old 
trees, listen to the gossip of the house- 
wives by day, or hear the affairs of the 
nations discussed at night, as one by 
one the neighbors gather. 

But this is not fairyland we have 
stumbled upon. It is a practical, work- 
ing organization, boasting of a presi- 


Neighbors 


By Winifred Rich 














dent and committees with rules for 
everyday existence at a minimum cost. 
Theré is the upkeep of the garden to 
be thought of in summer, furnaces to 


be tended in winter and housecleaning 
always to be done. The Macdougal- 
Sullivan Neighbors have worked out a 
plan—and they believe successfully. 
Each householder pays a minimum 
yearly sum, and each tenant of the 
householder pays still less, for the plea- 
sure of that green grass; the furnaces 
are tended by one man, and the house- 
cleaning done by one woman, who ro- 
tates among the homes, reducing the 
cost of service. 

Nor is the neighborliness limited to 
the square. They have already ex- 
tended the hours for supervised play on 
one of the nearby streets, and have in- 
stalled a hydrant which cooled many a 
hot urchin last summer. And I am told 
by Mrs. L. B. Duer, the president, that 
this is just a beginning of their dreams 
for the neighborhood. Next summer 
there will be more play streets and more 
hydrants and more happy urchins. 

This New Year’s Eve is to be spent 
in the good old-fashioned way, when 
basses will swell and sweet sopranos 
ring on the clear night air in the carols 
of olden days; while blazing fires warm 
the rooms within and the hearts without. 
And then, when all the houses have been 
visited, there is to be a fine get-together 
with waffles and coffee and dancing. 
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Flying 


F you think that flying ought to be 

a difficult, dangerous and highly 

terrifying profession for ladies, do 
not look to Jane Herveux, formerly of 
France but now of the United States, to 
verify your views. 

Miss Herveux, or rather Captain 
Herveux, for she was commissioned 
captain in the French army and again 
in the New York police reserve, has 
been flying since 1910. Before that she 
drove racing automobiles. She came 
to this country two years ago because 
she wanted to teach American women 
to fly. She does not know what the 
words difficult, dangerous and highly 
terrifying mean—not even when trans- 
lated into French. Flying, to her, is 
as simple as playing golf. She cannot 
see why people talk about the dangers 
of aviation, and speculate about it, and 
wonder this and that—‘ They should 
just fly and not talk about aviation all 
the time,” says Miss Herveux, “ just as 
they ride in their automobiles without 
wearing themselves out with talking 
about it. Planes are as safe as automo- 
biles. Oui. They are so simple that 
a baby himself could pilot one.” 

You must have a reliable mechanic to 
see that your plane is in good condi- 
tion when you start out, and to fly with 
you if you want him to—just as you 
must have a chauffeur to see that your 
car is in condition to stand the traffic 
of Broadway. (That is, of course, if 
you do not chauf your own Ford.) And 
you must “hold your head to you ”— 
you must not let your imagination go 
wandering off on every breeze. You 
must tend to your controls—and you 
must always have your mind on where 
it is that you will land if your engine 
should go dead with you several thou- 
sand feet above the earth. Nothing 
could be more simple! 

“For Americaine girls it should be 
nothing to fly,” says Miss Herveux. 
“ They are so wonderful. They do not 
stay at home with their mothers, as the 
French girls. They are so athletic. 
They ‘drive their own cars, and their 
own horses. They make up their own 
minds about husbands. They are afraid 
‘of nothing! ”’—rolling a pair of ex- 





tremely effective French eyes in uncon- 
scious imitation of a loop-the-loop. 

But even in the face of Miss Her- 
veux’s optimism, it would seem from 
the scarcity of women aviators in this 
country that the American girl is not 
quite so brave and willing to take phys- 
ical risks as Miss Herveux would think. 
Or, perhaps, not quite so independent. 
Flying is not an inexpensive undertak- 
ing, with even the cheapest “ fool- 
proof ” planes, as the Curtiss JN-4s are 
called, costing $3,000 and up. (These 
planes are referred to as “ Jennies” by 
flyers in much the same tone of voice 
as that in which we, who confine our 
entertainment to the ground, speak of 
“Tin Lizzies.”) Add to this the cost 
of lessons. Miss Herveux herself gets 
$800 for each pupil she prepares for a 
pilot’s license, the clever pupils learn- 
ing to handle a plane sometimes as 
quickly as in a week, the “ most stupid ” 
taking occasionally two months. 

Then, having plane and lessons, there 
is the upkeep—the expense of repair 
materials, the mechanic who gets 
around $50 a week, the hangar, the gas. 
And the majority of young women of 
what the army designates as “ flying 
age ’—between eighteen and _ twenty- 
five years, or thirty at the most, when 
young people are particularly pos- 
sessed of the spirit of adventure and 
freedom from heavy responsibilities— 
are either dependent on a father or 
husband, or else on their own efforts. 
Fathers and husbands are not willing, 
as a rule, to finance any aeronautic ad- 
ventures of their womenfolks, and the 
majority of young women supporting 
themselves could not afford to do so. 
And later on, they do not want to so 
much. 

The death of Miss Laura Bromwell, 
an excellent flyer, who with Miss Her- 
veux belonged to the New York Aerial 
Police Department, has left the French 
woman the only aviatrix known in the 
East. Miss Bromwell, it will be re- 
called, fell to her death in a Canadian 
plane last spring, shortly after she had 
established a record by looping the loop 
199 times in succession. Ruth Law, of 
Chicago, still keeps up her flying activi- 
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ties, and it is said that another young 
woman from Kansas is coming to the 
fore in western flying circles. But there 
have never been more than five or six 
American women flyers at the most. 

According to Miss Herveux, the 
greatest foe to aviation is the “ stunt 
flyer,” especially in America where 
“zee Americaines” seem to be _ pos- 
sessed of a particular brand of “ cour- 
age” (Miss Herveux puts it gently), 
which makes them want to do all sorts 
of spectacular and foolhardy flying 
stunts the minute they have learned to 
fly at all. Straight, legitimate flying 
seems to lose all its charm, once con- 
quered, for the average American. 

“But look at me,” says our French 
heroine, who by the way is well worth 
looking at, either in an aviator’s cap 
and leather coat or in one of those latest 
things from Paris all trimmed up with 
priceless monkey fur. “I never do 
stunts. And I fly for ten years. Noth- 
ing has happened to me. Nothing will 
happen, though I care nothing for life. 
Nothing can happen to you when you 
are sensible, and do not do foolish 
things. In ten years’ time, aviation will 
be settle down. Women will fly just 
as men—in the postal service, for bus- 
iness purposes. I myself was a flyer from 
Paris to Brussels in the air mail service. 
But mostly, flying will be for family 
pleasure and convenience—just as the 
automobile is today.” 

Miss Herveux denies that there are 
any particular specifications which 
make for good women flyers. She be- 
lieves that any woman—just so she is 
an “ Americaine ”—can fly. 

But Miss Herveux’s absolute fearless- 
ness and calm acceptance of everything 
to do with the air, and her belief that 
nothing can hurt her, and the feeling 
that she does not care if it does— 
according to Constance B. Greenawalt, 
a young New York girl who learned to 
fly, but decided to go into banking as a 
steadier and more stable profession— 
are in themselves the very qualities that 
are needed to make an expert flyer. 
They were the qualities possessed by 
Laura Bromwell, and by the men who 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The New Year 


N the threshold of 1922 the great hope for the coming 
year lies in the fact that the United States has joined 
with a group of nations and has taken a definite step 

toward putting an end to the deepest cause of all the world’s 
evils—war. 

It is true that nothing in the action of the Conference is 
yet final; it is true that if the whole program were carried 
out, only a beginning would have been ‘made. But the 
splendid fact stands that there has been a beginning, that— 
if you like—the babe of cooperative peace is born. If it 
is a frail infant, breathing but faintly and in need of the 
most devoted care, there is women’s work ready for them 
for 1922; and the babe has a better chance for life now 
than it would have had in past years, because for the first 
time, women are now responsible equally with men. And 
this is women’s job—this building up of the new idea of 
disarmament into a sturdy reality. 

It is their job, moreover, not for sometime, but for 1922, 
to be approached with the determination that by a year 
from this day not only a beginning but progress may be 
recorded. Always, surely, women have hated this business 
of killing, of destroying the life which it is their concern 
to create and conserve; never before in the world’s history 
have they had such an opportunity to make the peace-dream 
come true. There is no way to exaggerate the greatness 
of the opportunity that lies before women in 1922. 


Eve Did It—Again 
W might as well understand once for all that Adam 


has no intention of departing from his established 

habit of proving an alibi whenever the bad folks win 
in a contest between alleged good and bad government. Not 
only will he thus excuse himself, but he will point out the 
guilty ones—the women. In fact the unanimity with which 
women flock to the polls in their determination to elect the 
candidate who stands for graft, non-enforcement of prohibi- 
tion and laws of social morality and general incompetence 
is quite amazing. One would suppose a few women some- 
where would support the good candidate just for variety once 
in a while—but they never do. Apparently, women singly 
and collectively come forward with “ show me that desperado 
candidate—I’m for him.” 

Adam began with the Chicago municipal election, which 
elected Mayor Thompson. The press said that this candi- 
date was inefficient, unpatriotic, pro-German and little less 
than a traitor to his country. Those apparently were the 
traits the women most admired—so they elected him. Adam 
said so and the news was carried over the world. Then fol- 
lowed various small city contests which didn’t count for 
much but which ran true to the rule, the women unfailingly 
supporting the bad candidate. 

In November, 1921, the women of New York and Phila- 
delphia turned out en masse and successfully defeated the 
good candidates of those two cities. Adam said they did. 
At the same election a queer fellow was reported to have 
been elected mayor in Youngstown, Ohio, on a platform 
the chief plank of which was pledged approval of “sparking 
in the park.” It was said he had lived there two weeks, but 
the women recognized him at once as the type they liked 
best, and so they elected him. Adam said they did. Of 
course, the reasoning is clear; women approved “sparking 
in the park” and men did not, and “sparking in the park” 
in Youngstown is now conducted under municipal chaper- 
onage by special order of the women voters. 










































Adam, in the form of the Associated Press, found only 
one thing in the November election worth informing Europe 
about, and that was Ole’s election in Youngstown. The 
press carried the story of the man’s idiosyncrasies from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. The Bolsheviks in Russia and 
the Turks in Constantinople read about it. England and 
Ireland paused in their conferences long enough to read 
the remarkable tale. Ole was a stranger to Youngstown 
and the world two months ago. All the world now knows 
his immortal name and how the women rallied to his 
“sparking in the park” standard. As a publicity agent 
Adam is great. 

On December 12 Boston had an election. A good, com- 
petent man of statesmanlike qualities (as alleged by the 
press) was ignominiously beaten by a machine politician 
of unsavory record (as alleged by the press) and of course 
the women did it. Adam said so. The press generally car- 
ried the following story with women’s responsibility dis- 
played in the headlines: 

The exceptionally heavy vote cast by the women, who voted this 
year for Mayor for the first time, decided the result. They flocked 
to the polls, outvoting the men 2 to 1 in the early balloting. It was 
believed that this heavy vote insured Murphy’s election, but the 
returns showed that the women preferred Curley. 

e facts are: 

. That 78,000 women registered and 207,000 men. 

2. That Curley wasn’t as bad as he was painted and stood 
for a five-cent carfare, which affected thousands of workers. 

3. That the so-called good government folks ran an ex- 
ceedingly poor campaign. 

4. That two minor candidates drew off votes from the 
alleged good candidate, Murphy. 

5. That thousands of men and women refused to vote at 
all because no candidate was to their liking. 

In these uninspiring details Boston imitated its prede- 
cessors, New York and Philadelphia, as those cities imitated 
their forerunner, Chicago. 

Adam’s alibi raises two questions: 1. Why was good 
government in the big cities not secured and maintained 
before these interloping women devotees of bad govern- 
ment appeared? 2. How can a minority vote defeat a ma- 
jority vote? 

Women as yet register greatly in the minority. Their 
numbers are continually increasing, and even in Boston 
6,000 more women registered in the municipal than in the 
presidential election. Just how could one woman voter to 
two and a half men voters decide the Boston election? Just 
how could one woman voter to two men voters decide the 
New York election? 

Adam, Eve is studying mathematics! 


*“* Meddling ” with Mothers 


HE absurdity of the opposition that fought against the 
Sheppard-Towner bill, which has recently passed 
Congress, is strikingly shown by the following ed- 


itorial from the Knickerbocker Press of Albany, New York: 


MEDDLESOME MATTIE AT WORK 
The enactment by Congress of the Sheppard-Towner maternity 


bill, so-called, has been done so skilfully and so silently that not 
one citizen in a thousand is aware that it has happened. . . . 
The Sheppard-Towner maternity bill is, in brief, a measure to 


appropriate a million dollars, for the first year, for the purpose of 
hiring experts to superintend the birth of children. It is not in any 
sense a measure to make childbirth easier for any woman, or to 
assist her in that painful ordeal. It is only to hire experts to talk 
and write about the subject and offer their advice. It is, in short, 
a bill to make new jobs; “ pork,” in fact, as that term has come to 
be understood in legislative circles—and curiously, it is pork, in 
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the main, for maiden ladies who have never borne children and 
never will. 

It should be comprehended, in regard to this Sheppard-Towner 
bill, that it actually prohibits the use of any part of the tunds for 
maternity hospitals or equipment. No mother can get a bed from 
it, and no baby can get a bottle. All it amounts to is a million 
dollars for a lot of super-serviceable and self-appointed inter- 
ferers with the affairs of American women. 

We have here, not a bill which was urged or advocated by the 
mothers of America, but a feminist-Socialist measure which was 
backed by short-haired investigators who could see no better means 
to fasten themselves to a government salary than to attempt io 
set up an inquisition into the issue of parenthood. 

They are not concerned with their own parenthood; that is not 
imminent. But they would like to have federal authority for their 
inspection and investigation of fathers and mothers, of pay en- 
velopes and grocery bills, and for the instruction of the populace 
at large as to the times and places when children should be con- 
ceived and borne. ae 

The Republican party platform, endorsed by an unprecedented 
number of voters, declared against the Sheppard-Towner bill; the 
Democratic platform, grasping at straws, endorsed it and was 
ignominiously rejected. Yet a Republican Congress, pledged to do 
away with bureaucracy and autocracy, and unwarranted inter- 
ference with private and domestic affairs, has swallowed it whole. 
This will be resented, and Congress had better believe so. 

This bill that “ Meddlesome Mattie” is accused of pass- 
ing, was known in Congress as the woman’s bill. The 
“ Meddlesome Matties” in question are the fourteen na- 
tional organizations of women who for two years have been 
working for the measure. These included the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Congress of Mothers, the 
League of Women Voters, the Parent-Teachers Association, 
the Council of Jewish Women, the W. C. T. U., the Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women, and nearly every 
other national organization of women in the country. 

In addition, many of the largest women’s magazines with 
a national circulation, like Good Housekeeping and the 
Woman’s Home Companion, have been actively pushing the 
measure. It was also endorsed by the governors of thirty- 
five states. As a result of this tremendous body of support 
the Maternity Bill passed the Senate by 63 to 7 and the 
House by 279 to 39. 

Of fifteen so-called civilized nations the maternity death 
rate in the United States is the highest. The number of 
mothers who died in childbirth during the eighteen months 
of war almost exactly equaled the number of our soldiers 
lost and killed in battle. In March, 1920, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company stated that more women die from 
causes connected with childbirth than from any other cause 
except tuberculosis. Do you wonder that women are 
ashamed of this record and want something done about it? 

The report of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
says further that when women have adequate instruction in 
maternity and infancy hygiene, less than 1 in 400 die, 
whereas in places where there is no organized effort to 
give them such instruction, 1 out of 185 die; and instead 
of 40 babies in every 1,000 dying under one month of age, 
only 10 die when the mothers have proper training. In 
other words, with adequate instruction more than half the 
mothers are saved and three-fourths of the babies. 

Dr. J. W. Williams, chief obstetrician of Johns Hopkins, 
in testifying for the bill said that 45 per cent of all women 
who die of diseases connected with childbirth could be 
saved, and the many more thousands permanently invalided 
could be spared. Johns Hopkins gives the kind of parental 
service which the bill is intended to promote. 

New York City has decreased its baby death rate from 
144 to 85 per thousand through just the kind of instruction 
and help which the bill proposes, and it now has the lowest 
maternity death rate from preventable causes of any large 
city in the world. Dr. Baker, who is at the head of this 
work, estimates that this bill-will be responsible for saving 
the lives of 15,000 mothers and 100,000 babies a year. 

The bill provides for instruction for prospective mothers 
through consultation centers, public-health nurses, and sim- 
ilar methods already proved successful. There is nothing 
experimental about it. There is no compulsion anywhere. 
It appropriates a very small sum of money—$1,240,000 


a year for five years, and the administration is put under 
the very efficient Federal Children’s Bureau. 

For fifty years the United States has distributed useful 
data on plant and animal life. It has appropriated money 
to save the lives of pigs, to combat hog cholera, to eradicate 
boll weevil, potato bugs, to destroy coyotes and ground squir- 
rels. The appropriations for the Animal Bureau this year 
were over four millions of dollars. If it is right that Con- 
gress should concern itself with these things, as we believe 
it is, is it not a thousand times more reasonable that it 
should give this. small aid to motherhood and babies? 

A measure has seldom passed that has had the support 
of so large a part of the public, men and women, as this 


Sheppard-Towner Bill.—G. F. B. 
66 
| am as young and fresh as a morning-glory with the 
dew on it!” So said a brave old man who had under- 
gone many hardships. The same might have been said by 
Mrs. Judith Winsor Smith, the beloved suffrage pioneer of 
Massachusetts, who lately passed away. 

She had reached the age of one hundred years; but she 
kept her young heart—her cheerfulness, her courage and 
her interest in good causes. 

The last few months of her life were a gala time to her. 
Various organizations celebrated her birthday on different 
dates, and there were flowers, letters and tributes without 
end. She enjoyed them all; and at the reception given her 
by the New England Women’s Club, she made a speech— 
and a good one—that was clearly heard in every part of 
the great room. 

At the celebration in 1891 of her Golden Wedding, she 
advised all who wished to keep young to ally themselves 
early with some unpopular cause. 

She was an abolitionist, a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Theodore Parker’s society, active in organizing 
the Home Club of East Boston (the second women’s club 
formed in Massachusetts), an officer for many years in the 
Massachusetts, New England and American Woman Suffrage 
associations, a close friend of Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

She combined high idealism with sound, sterling good 
sense. She was a living illustration of Samuel Ulman’s 
words on youth: 

“Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of mind. It is 
not a matter of rosy cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it 
is a temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor 
of the emotions; it is the freshness of the deep springs of 
life. 

“ Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage 
over timidity, of the appetite for adventure over the love 
of ease. Nobody grows old by merely a number of years. 
We grow old by deserting our ideals. 

“Years may wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. Worry, fear, self-distrust, bows the heart 
and turns the spirit back to dust. 

“ Whether sixty or sixteen, there is in every human being’s 
heart the lure of wonder, the unfailing childlike appetite of 
what’s next, and the joy of the game of living. In the center 
of your heart and my heart is an evergreen tree, which 
keeps you young; when it dies you are old. 

“In your and my heart there is a wireless station; so long 
as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage and 
power from men and from the Infinite, so long you are 
young. 

“When the aerials are down, and your spirit is covered 
with the snows of cynicism and the ice of pessimism, then 
you are grown old, even at twenty; but as long as your 
aerials are up to catch the waves of optimism, there*is hope 
you may die young at eighty.” 

This is a thought for us to carry with us into the New 


Year.—Av'S. B. 


A Hundred Years Young 


AM not old. The wrinkles are all on the outside. I 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





For the New Year 


By Mrs. Tuomas G. WINTER 


ERE is a New Year’s Resolution 
in which Mrs. Thomas G. Win- 
ter has asked the readers of the 

Woman Citizen and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to join her: 

“ Resolved—that we will get over 
to our group the message that shall 
convince them of the importance of 
unified efforts to combat the disin- 
tegrating forces that are so menac- 
ingly at work in America today. 

“That we will make the voice of 
balanced and sane woman heard. 

“That we will get that continuity 
of effort without which all our labors 
are spasmodic and jerky.” 

And again, in a New Year message 
just issued to American women: 

“You and I are knit together in 
a purpose as big as America, and 
America is as big as the world. 

“‘ Our purpose is so to dovetail the 
activities of a myriad women that 
they shall contribute, each its little, 
to the solidifying of our national 
ideals. 

“And at the beginning of a New 
Year we see afresh, each twelve- 
month, how close those ideals are to 
religion. 

“Let 1922 bring us these things, 
powers to put our visions into reali- 
ties instead of letting them drift off 
into space as dreams. 

“Tt will if we are convinced of 
the importance of unified effort.” 


What Women Must 
Do Now 


By E. Petuick LAWRENCE 


N the British Islands and in the 

United States the ardent movement 

which won political emancipation 
for women was no mere political cam- 
paign but a mental and spiritual combat 
against the forces of domination and 
materialism. An immense work re- 
mains to be done before the legal fet- 
ters and the bonds of custom and preju- 
dice are finally struck off from women 
as a sex; the impetus of the movement 
is not exhausted and will be felt for 
many generations—and the ideas which 
no inscription on the statute book can 
instantly wipe out of the subconscious 
mind of the adult members of the 
human race now alive, will with the 
succeeding tides of youth become obso- 
lete. Every organized effort on the 
part of women today will hasten the 
accomplishment of this end. But the 


spirit that imparted to the movement a 
religious character is now to be sought 
elsewhere. 

The war has profoundly changed the 
aspect of the world. To every deeply 
thinking mind it has modified all the 
values which were previously made. 
We know now that we are living in a 
world overshadowed by the menace of 
destruction. The war wrought incon- 
ceivable damage on the bodies of men 
and women and wounded the very soul 
of the world. The after-effects of the 
war have brought economic devastation, 
famine and ruin to the continent of 
Europe. Yet this tragedy which no 
human thought can gauge and no 
human imagination compass is but a 














foreshadowing of the horrors of wars to 
come—wars which will be “ inevita- 
ble” unless the understanding of the 
men and women who compose the 
human race becomes enlightened, the 
will transformed and the energy to 
avert the evil aroused to its full activity. 

Enfranchised womanhood, speaking 
generally, seems asleep to this peril. 
Women, who today possess a power to 
which rulers must bow, are in general 
evincing a lack of imagination and a 
want of understanding that are lament- 
able and a complacent ignorance of 
facts which in present circumstances is 
acrime. In their individual negligence 
they are betraying their children to 
slaughter and famine, in their collec- 
tive apathy they are dooming the 
human race to virtual extinction. 

This is a sweeping indictment to 
bring against my sex. But this is not 
the time for smooth words. The fact 
that men are no better than women is 
no justification for us. War is men’s 
game. When we were powerless they 
played it to their joy.and woe and to 
our desolation—reckless of everything 
but the game. It was bad enough then, 
but not the menace that it now is to the 
whole population and especially to the 
children of all countries. It was said 
of Poland during one stage of the war 





that not one child under seven years of 
age was left alive in the country. In 
the next great war this may become true 
concerning a whole continent. Many 
people evade the issue by assuring 
themselves and others that another great 
war is “unthinkable.” It is the “ un- 
thinkable” wars that happen, as Ber- 
nard Shaw so wisely says. A thinkable 
war, a deeply imagined war, could not 
obtain the consent of the mind of a 
nation. An unthinkable war finds the 
people unprepared by thought and 
easily accessible to blind passion. 

The organized movement of women 
that would count most today would be 
a union of the women of every race to 
make war impossible. Such a move- 
ment would be comprehensive of every 
modern phase of life. War will not be 
eliminated by a gesture. It must be 
starved out by the withdrawal of all the 
sustenance on which it feeds. It must 
be fought on all the material as well as 
upon all the spiritual planes of being. 
Questions which have never been seri- 
ously considered by women must be 
faced now. There is the question of 
armaments and the equally vital ques- 
tion of population. 

Total ‘disarmament is the only secur- 
ity against sudden outbreaks of wars. 
And if the human race on this planet 
is to survive and progress, the idea of 
constructive birth control must gain 
access to the organized womanhood of 
all nations. Again, if the appeal to 
force is ever to be abandoned, the idea 
of justice must become supreme. Not 
only political justice but economic jus- 
tice must be done to all without distinc- 
tion, and greed must rank with murder 
as a detestable sin against life. Force 
and greed must be allowed no quarter 
in the heart of the individual, in the 
home, in the school, but must be 
grubbed up as noxious weeds are 
grubbed up out of the ground whenever 
they show themselves in national or in- 
ternational life. 

And when all the mental’ and moral 
and economic causes of war have been 
recognized, there remains another fact 
to face. 

The order of the human world has 
been separated from the order of the 
heavens. Man has lost his union with 
the universe, and his place in creation. 
We have used our mental freedom to 
separate ourselves from the sources of 
our being. To them we must return. 
The truth given out by all the great re- 
ligions of the world must be realized 
and lived. I mean the oneness of all 
the members of the human family with- 
out distinction of race or color, which 
is rooted in the union of man with the 
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whole creation and with the Creator. 
This truth is the corner-stone of all wis- 
dom. Whenever we dash ourselves 
against it we are broken. If we as a 
human race ignore it, it will fall upon 
us and grind us to powder. The gen- 
erations of mankind pass through 
woman’s body and woman’s soul. To 
the realization of this eternal truth of 
the vital union of each with all they 
have to mold the human race. 


New Women in China 
By Mary Roserts CooLipcE 


T is a far cry from the embroidery 

frame and the curtained sedan chair 

to the political arena. Yet many a 
Chinese woman has made this transi- 
tion within a few years. The first step 
toward this change is modern educa- 
tion. 

The Chinese girl who has been edu- 
cated in a modern school is never 
again satisfied with the life she knew 
before she went to school. She becomes 
fired with an ambition that no Ameri- 
can girl can surpass. In keeping with 
this ambition is her mental capacity; 
for the Chinese woman is intellectually 
alert, persistent and logical. 

From the standpoint of the Chinese 
notion of propriety, co-education is un- 
imaginable. Yet recently there was 
brought about the union of the men’s 
and the women’s colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Peking. While the buildings 
are separate, the women attend certain 
of the men’s classes, and what is still 
more significant as indicating the scope 
of this change, the men attend the 
women’s classes. 

In the Manchu palaces where as late 
as 1908 illiterate and lily-foot women 
were imprisoned, there is now a gov- 
ernment university where five young 
women are matriculated on equal terms 
with men. What must the Chinese 
sages think now, when the president of 
their new government employs a woman 
trained in the newspaper field as pri- 
vate secretary? Perhaps the greatest 
sign of yielding to modern ideas was 
the spectacle of a thousand girls pub- 
licly at play this past summer during 
the Far Eastern Olympic games at 
Shanghai. 

Hunan, one of the most progressive 
provinces in China, has given the right 
of the ballot to women. This means 
that women in other provinces are 
going to demand the same privilege. 
They are already demanding it in some 
sections through public meetings and 
addresses, and to enforce their argu- 
ments they have even used militant 
methods. Moré than one Chinese offi- 
cial has been slapped in the face, and 
the windows of more than one govern- 
ment building have been broken by 
stones thrown by the indignant pleaders 
for their rights. 


It is very interesting to note that 
Chinese women, hitherto considered the 
most docile to man’s commands of an 
women in the world, should adopt suc. 
methods. 

While women were demanding a bet- 
ter legal status for their sex, liberated 
school girls took turns caring for or- 
phans in the famine districts far from 
their homes. The women students of 
Yen Ching themselves established a 
“ poor children’s school,” supporting it 
out of their scant means and dedicating 
their play hours to teaching city waifs 
whose parents could not send them even 
to the public schools. 

In famine relief the native men and 
women worked side by side, both in the 
field and in the various activities put 
forth in the cities and towns to raise 
funds. Women staged and acted plays, 
marched in procession through the 
streets, and publicly solicited money 
for this cause. The men, instead of 
hampering these efforts by opposition 
to such unheard-of public behavior on 
the part of the women, almost without 
exception assisted them in their work. 

In all the coast cities the western 
traveller meets young Chinese couples, 
the husband educated in some Ameri- 
can college, the wife in college or mis- 
sion school, bringing up their young 
families in western fashion; and con- 
secrated with almost religious zeal to 
the cause of education and the New Re- 
public. 

The more thoughtful Chinese agree 
that the fundamental reform required 
for the building up of the state is the 
modernization of the family system. 
The old system has fostered tyranny, 
autocracy and tradition, and to get rid 
of them women must become free, 
strong and wise. The dutiful Chinese 





woman, whose life was bounded by the 
family compound, is being replaced by 
young women with determination and 
initiative, who walk on normal feet in a 
new spirit of independence and service. 

This, of course, does not hold true re- 
garding the conservative men of the old 
régime. But these are rapidly being 
forced into the background by the 
younger men who have been brought 
into contact with western ideas regard- 
ing women. 


The Five-Line Bookshelf 


Christopher Morley—Plum Pudding 
(Doubleday, Page): Packed full of de- 
licious plums of observation, glimpses 
of beauty, humor both quiet and cheer- 
fully boisterous, and all spiced with 
quaint comment bespeaking a keen 
love of life. 

Martin Nexé—Ditte, Daughter of 
Man (Holt): The dark volume in 
Nexd’s trilogy of peasant womanhood. 
Somber, heavy, inarticulate life, shot 
through with threads of burning scarlet 
and flashes of. gold. Told with marvel- 
ous art. 

Michael Sadleir’s “ Privilege” (Put- 
nam): Somber study concerned with 
the final generation of a highly indi- 
vidualized, eccentric, more or less dis- 
agreeable English family of title. 

George Madden Martin—March On 
(Appleton): Given a fine old Southern 
family background, a keen and ardent 
feminist for a grandmother, a modern 
education of a high type, Lucy Wing 
faces life by way of love and war, the 
negro problem and the Internationale. 
The subject is a big one, and there are 
some fine scenes in the book. The qual- 
ity of its workmanship is uneven, and 
its chief value lies in two things, its 
presentation of such a woman’s view- 
point and its inquiring, forward-look- 
ing attitude. 

Edward Arlington Robinson — Col- 
lected Poems (Macmillan): This is 
supposed to be a five-line book review, 
but how can you cram into five lines a 
book that keeps you up nights, that 
makes a skating party over into a 
clamor of eager discussion, that impels 
you to kidnap a sonnet-or-sunset soul 
who can share its wonder, that gives 
you red cheeks and brilliant eyes of 
delighted appreciation, and then draws 
you out and far away to stare palely 
across the ages that are past and those 
that are to come? Here is vision that 
ranges the heights and depths of life, 
and death, and man, and men. Here is 
truth and dignity, wisdom and beauty, 
jest that is sometimes grim and some- 
times kindly, humor that is far deeper 
than a laugh can ever go. At times the 
man seems to think in four dimensions, 
and then you catch your breath with 
nameless fear of the unknown and the 
undesired. Always he writes with a 
succinctness, an amazing power of indi- 
rect suggestion, and a gift of swift por- 
traiture that all by itself would mark 
him as one of the great.—M. A. 


B EREA COLLEGE in Kentucky is 
taking a number of six months’ sub- 
scriptions to the WoMAN CITIZEN for the 
use of the freshman class. Rhetoric and 
Americanization are combined in study 
by having students draw their daily 
themes for composition from the lead- 
ing magazines, including the C1TIzEN. 
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Barriers in Women’s Minds 
(Continued from page 9) 


Psycho-analysts have a name for the 
unconscious belief that one isn’t the 
equal of those around one. They call 
it the “inferiority complex.” They 
find that a swirling complexity of emo- 
tions, started in babyhood, added to in 
childhood, held through adolescence 
and remaining in maturity, all having 
to do with real or imaginary deficien- 
cies, makes life difficult for many per- 
sons. 

When an individual is clearly con- 
scious of such a conflict, it shows itself 
in undue humbleness and _ timidity. 








A Most Timely Novel 


MARCH ON 


BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


Fairly alive with the vitality that makes a 
book memorable, Mrs. Martin here pictures 
the woman of today with her newly-won 
freedom as a relentless and _ irresistible 
force that will eventually banish war from 
the civilized world. A powerfully appeal- 
ing message, as well as an absorbing love 
story, with the scenes laid in Kentucky and 
the characters drawn from the flower and 
chivalry of the south. 


At All Booksellers $2.00 
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When it rages in the unconscious, it 
often reveals itself to the psychologist 
by some form of over-compensation 
like boastfulness, censoriousness, obsti- 
nacy or fanaticism. 

You know the boastful type of woman 
who is always proving the superiority 
of women. Occasionally such a woman 
boasts of her own successes in her 
chosen field, but personal boasting is 
more common among men than among 
women. Boasting has several causes, 
among the most common of which is the 
fear, very often unfounded, of inade- 
quacy. Men and women who “ throw 
bluffs ” belong to the same class. 

A critical attitude toward others fre- 
quently results from an inferiority com- 
plex. One elevates oneself by belittling 
others. “ Professional jealousy ” is one 
form of this. The woman who is ever- 
lastingly disparaging men, condemning 
their actions, depreciating their achieve- 
ments and blaming them for everything 
under the sun, does so because in her 
unconscious mind she looks upon them 
as superior beings who are not living 
up to their réle. 

A little girl thinks her father all- 
powerful; and some women preserve 
this infantile attitude toward men after 
they are adults. Of course they are 
constantly disappointed. The reality 
does not come up to their ideal. Such 
women are in striking contrast to those 
tolerant, maternal ones who excuse all 
faults in men on the ground that after 
all men are nothing but little boys and 
need to be mothered with the other chil- 
dren. A rational attitude lies between 
the two extremes. 

Obstinacy is another way of offsetting 
a sense of weakness. One who isn’t 
quite sure of the position he or she 
takes may cling to it with irrational 
tenacity. It seems dangerous even to 
examine the other side lest one have to 
admit oneself wrong. Obstinacy is a 
sign of uncertainty. It is the defense 
of one who in his heart knows himself 
weak. 

Querulousness is another form of 
protest which springs from the sense of 
inferiority. A woman who is always 
complaining of how men take advan- 
tage of women, by that same token ad- 
mits her helplessness. A brave heart 
puts up a better fight, with fewer words. 

The most prominent of all types suf- 
fering from the inferiority complex are 
those fanatical men and women who 
ally themselves with every forward 
movement in order to contribute a great 
deal of noise and nothing else. They 
have a great deal of preliminary enthu- 
siasm but no staying power. They 
promise much and perform little. They 
move from cause to cause with great 
ease. And always they talk and talk 
and talk. Every suffrage leader has 
suffered from them. They are sincere 
but unreliable. The explanation is 
that such a woman is projecting into 
the movement her own personal emo- 


tional confusion. One half of her is 
fighting against the other half. She 
rants to convince herself. 

To be a genuine and successful re- 
former in any line one must be con- 
vinced through and through of the util- 
ity of the movement. All thought of 
self must be harmoniously merged into 
the impersonal activity. Then the en- 
ergy springing from personal unhappi- 
ness, endured injustices and resented 
deprivations can flow through the new 
channel: and accomplish results. A 
great many unhappy people have found 
relief by bettering conditions for others. 
But one cannot be efficient with a di- 
vided mind. A suffragist who believes 
in the equality of men and women with 
her conscious mind, while her uncon- 
scious mind remains mediaeval will be 
more noisy than helpful. 

Boastfulness, censoriousness, obsti- 
nacy, querulousness and ranting are 
means by which men and women try to 
evercome their feeling of inadequacy. 
These traits sometimes have other causes 
but they are always symptoms of men- 
tal disquietude. 

Some lucky women have no feeling 
of inferiority due to sex either in their 
conscious or unconscious minds. That 
barrier never interposes itself between 
them and their desires. This freedom 
may come either from a particularly 
fortunate environment in childhood or 
from intellectual processes. 

A prominent New York woman physi- 
cian looks back with gratitude to her 
companionship with her grandfather 
when she was a child. The elderly, dig- 
nified and respected gentleman encour- 
aged her to talk freely with him, lis- 
tened attentively, and discussed her 
views. Today she is able to hold her 
own in any group of thinkers and pre- 
sent her ideas with confidence. She 
never was taught that “women can’t 
reason.” Since she never has to argue 
with her own unconscious mind first, 
she can put all her attention on the sub- 
ject in hand. 

What’s to be done for those of us on 
whose unconscious mind is indelibly 
stamped the doctrine of the “ weaker 
vessel ”? 

First, admit that the thought is there. 
Until one admits its presence, one can’t 
do anything about it. Then when one 
has looked it over carefully, erase it 
as much as possible. Maybe it is not 
indelible. Reason and not emotion 
should be applied. 

Honesty is necessary. One will have 
to acknowledge certain facts about the 
human female that hurt one’s pride of 
sex. But the advantage is that one can 
stand rock-firm on what is left. It 
doesn’t matter that people’s opinions 
differ. The important point is that one 
must not differ with oneself within one- 
self. Out of the struggle of different 
personalities comes progress. But no 
advance comes from the turmoil within 
a mind divided against itself. That 
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mental warfare must be settled. The 
mind must be at peace. 

Some of us will never be able to 
overcome our early teaching. We will 
always limp a little. We will get on 
better if we recognize that fact and 
allow for it, just as one allows for a 
weak ankle or short sight. At least we 
will know why we boast, why we com- 
plain and why we rant. Curiously 
enough, when one comprehends the 
cause, one doesn’t do it half so much. 

The biggest thing which pioneer 
women in any line do is not so much 
the actual achievement as the breaking 
down of barriers. Those first women 
blacksmiths — porters — mayors, have 
forced the barriers in their own minds 
and by so doing have weakened those in 
other minds. It is a pretty courageous 
thing to smash these emotional fences. 
Sometimes a woman is so done up by 
the time she has got herself into a new 
trade or business that she never accom- 
plishes anything in it. Yet she deserves 
our hearty praise. “ The-First-Woman- 
Who—” has attacked the barriers in the 
mind of every woman who hears of her. 


Concerning Shoes 


HE following letter from one of 

the regular advertisers in the 
W oman Citizen is interesting as showing 
how differently an incident may im- 
press different minds. 

The story on the back cover page of 
the Woman Citizen of December 17 was 
particularly gratifying to the magazine 
as proving that the advertising in the 
Woman Citizen attracts unusual atten- 
tion from its readers and influences 
them in their buying. The Woman 
Citizen expected that every advertiser 
who had ever appeared in the magazine 
would take part of the credit to himself. 
To our surprise this is the way it im- 
pressed one advertiser: 


“The Woman Citizen 
“171 Madison Avenue 


“Dear Madam: 

“When we received our copy of the 
December 17th Woman Citizen, we 
were prompted to write you regarding 
the little story on the back page. 

“The first thing that struck our atten- 
tion was your utter disregard of your 
SHOE advertisers and thoughtlessness 
in not mentioning shoes. 

“To those of your readers who might 
be inclined to purchase merchandise 
through the advertisements which ap- 
pear in your columns, your lack in not 
mentioning shoes might, or would, ap- 
pear to them as if the shoes were not 
worth buying. ‘A handsome New York 
woman made an attractive figure in a 
well-made tailored suit, beautiful furs, 
becoming hat.’ Was she bare-footed? 

“Very truly yours, 


“The Arch Preserver Shoe Shop.” 


Professor of Flying 
(Continued from page 11) 


have made a success in aviation, Miss 
Greenawalt says. 

“To the women who make the best 
flyers, flying is of more importance than 
any other consideration of life. They 
want to fly. They do not quibble, or 
vacillate, or let themselves be worried 
about responsibilities or duties. They 
just fly—and they have to keep at it, 
too, if they want to keep on being a 
good flyer. It isn’t the sort of sport 
that you can pick up and play with now 
and then.” 


Aside from teaching flying, there are 
other channels open to women flyers in 
the commercial field today. New air 
lines are being opened up between lead- 
ing cities, and the government is ex- 
tending the air mail service. Pilots get 
from $50 to $100 a week. Then there 
is “exhibition flying” at summer re- 
sorts, fairs, celebrations and meets of 
all kinds. 

If you’re interested in entering this 
field, there is Jane Herveux to give you 
lessons. They begin, if you wish to 
take advantage of the best flying hours, 
at 5.30 on any clear morning at Curtiss 
Field, Mineola, Long Island. 





to Gunther Furs. 








January Reductions 


from the usually moderate prices of all 
our Fur apparel emphasize the values 
which have always given prominence 
Our entire display, 
from most elegant wraps to the small- 
est Fur pieces, is presented during the 
month at unusual price concessions. 
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Women Citizens at Work 





Southern Conventions 


7s South is preparing for Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, National Presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters, 
who begins an itinerary which will last 
for six weeks and cover eleven states. 
From the South Mrs. Park will go to 
California and the Northwest. 

Her first engagement is at the 
Georgia State Convention, which is to 
be held in Savannah on the 5th and 
6th of January. Mrs. Julian B. Sal- 
ley, Director of the Third Region, will 
accompany Mrs. Park. Both will ad- 
dress the convention, which is to be 
opened by the state president, Mrs. 
Haynes McFadden. 

“Women of Georgia interested in 
good citizenship, better laws for wom- 
en and children, improved industrial 
conditions, efficient government, come 
to Savannah and lend your support to 
the organization which stands for each 
of these things,” is the ringing call 
which has gone out to the women sum- 
moned to their third annual conven- 
tion. 

Mrs. Park and Mrs. Salley will also 
take messages from the National 
League to the Florida State Conven- 
tion, which holds its annual convention 
on January 6th, at Jacksonville. Mrs. 
Park will visit several cities in Florida 
to take part in League conferences be- 
fore going to Jackson, Mississippi. In 
Montgomery, Alabama, Mrs. Park is to 
be a speaker at the conference on Ef- 
ficiency in Government, and goes from 
there to New Orleans, where she will 
be the principal speaker at a huge 
evening mass meeting. 


The Virginia Conference 


_ first state to cooperate officially 
with the League of Women Voters 
an a practical way to try to secure 
more efficient government is Virginia. 
As reported in the Citizen, Governor 
Westmoreland Davis recently issued a 
call to the people of Virginia for such 
a conference. 

In his address the Governor advo- 
cated a gubernatorial cabinet composed 
of the heads of state departments, 
modeled after that of the presidential 
group, as a means of securing more 
economy, efficiency and _ harmony. 
Other speakers discussed means for 
making county and municipal govern- 
ment more efficient, including methods 
of introducing civil service into state 
government, the value of primaries and 
improved primary legislation. 

Resolutions were adopted for the 
authorization of a commission on the 
simplification of state government; a 
children’s code commission; prison ad- 


ministration — “continuance of con- 
structive efforts for the rehabilitation 
of the prisoners of Virginia”; reten- 
tion and improvement of the primary; 
and the introduction of some form of 
civil service into the state government. 

How this epoch-making conftrence is 
regarded in Virginia may be inferred 
from editorial comment in a leading 
newspaper: 

“The realism with which women citizens 
approach their duties as voters is made 
manifest by the conference on governmental 
efficiency. It was the Virginia League of 
Women Voters which brought home to Gov- 
ernor Davis the place and value of such a 
gathering. It is the League which should 
be credited with giving the conference its 
impressive range.” 

Virginia has set an enviable record 
in thus bringing into real cooperation 
the men and women of all groups and 
all political faiths in the endeavor to 
have, not more “ politics” but better 
government. 


You Pay Before Voting 
[TH Louisiana League of Women 


Voters is making a drive to get 
women to pay their poll taxes before 
December 31st so that they may vote 
in 1922. Failure to pay their taxes 
will disfranchise them. “ Voters could 
vote this year by showing the receipt 
for the 1920 poll tax,” said the Attor- 
mey General. “ Next year, poll-tax re- 
ceipts for both 1920 and 1921 must 
be shown in order to vote. This is true 
of men and women alike.” 


What Could He Say? 
ACK from Nebraska has just drifted 


a story which has had statewide cir- 
culation, to the discomfiture of a mem- 
ber of Congress. He had gone home to 
“see the folks” during the Thanksgiving 
recess, and was invited by the local 
League of Women Voters to tell them 
about important legislation. 

The Congressman accepted—with 
pleasure. He had long before assured 
them, as voting constituents, that he was 
in Congress to serve them. When they 
had asked him to vote for the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill, as their representa- 
tive, he pledged himself heartily. , 

On the appointed day he appeared, 
and spoke—at length. He failed to tell 
them much, however, so when he 
stopped talking his audience began ask- 
ing him questions. 

“What about the Sheppard-Towner 
bill?” asked one, thinking to get a first- 
hand thrill from one who had been in 
the thick of the debate. 

“Oh—ah,” answered the Congress- 
man without the flicker of an eyelash, 
“T am sorry to tell you that the bill is 
still held up in Committee.” 


Deadly silence for a moment, then: 
“Why, Congressman Blank,” said the 
crisp, businesslike voice of the woman 
who brought Nebraska’s electoral vote 
for Harding to Washington, “don’t you 
know the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
bill passed the House on November 
19th and was signed and became a law 
on November 23rd, the day before 
Thanksgiving?” 

“He’d better come home occasionally 
and let the women tell, him what Con- 
gress is doing,” suggested one mirthful 
member of the Nebraska League. 

“What did he say?” questioned a 
woman who wasn’t there. 

“He didn’t,” was the cryptic reply. 


New York’s Convention 
HE New York State League of Wo- 


men Voters is to hold its annual 
convention in Albany, January 11th and 
12th. New York makes a point of having 
its convention in the state capital, after 
the opening of the legislative session. 


Georgia Again 
RS. C. C. HARROLD, of Macon, 


Georgia, whose election as alder- 
man was reported in the latest Citizen, 
is one of the charter members of the 
Georgia League of Women Voters, and 
was chairman of the Macon League 
until she ran for office, when she had to 
resign. She is still State chairman of 
the Child Welfare Committee. 


The Next Campaign 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been 
made that Independent Citizenship 
for Married Women is the next meas- 
ure for the active support of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters and 
other women’s organizations. The bill 
to be supported, the Curtis-Rogers bill, 
will be discussed in the next issue of 


the Citizen. 
T HE Dayton, Ohio, League of Women 


Voters has sent in seventy new sub- 
scriptions to the Woman CITIZEN re- 
cently, thereby adding quite a sum to its 
treasury. Your club could do the same 
with a little effort. 


A Correction 


HROUGH a stenographic error the 

word “annual” instead of “ bi- 
ennial ” was used in the article, “A 
Triumph for Women,” in the Decem- 
ber 17 issue of the Woman Citizen, in a 
reference to Pennsylvania’s appropria- 
tion for child welfare. Pennsylvania 
has a biennial appropriation of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 for the Health 
Department, and this includes the 
amount expended for Child Welfare. 
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50-50 in New Jersey 
(Continued from page 10) 


2. “ We recommend the appointment 
of women on the State Board of Educa- 
tion and State Board of Health.” 

3. “The agencies which have for 
their purposes the care and treatment 
of children should be encouraged in 
further activities and we believe in the 
further development of the state policy 
inaugurated by the Republican party 
for child welfare; for the scientific 
training and medical treatment of chil- 
dren for defects, physical or mental, 
and for the safeguarding of children, 
whether at work or at play, that they 
may develop into men and women sound 
in body and character.” 

The inclusion of the women’s planks 
in the party platform had an immense 
influence in drawing the women of the 
state to the Republican party. . The esti- 
mated woman’s vote of 1920 was be- 
tween three hundred and fifty and three 
hundred and eighty thousand, of which 
the Republican women cast between 
seventy and eighty per cent. Two 
women were elected to the House of 
General Assembly, and a number of 
municipal offices were filled by women. 

Immediately after election the New 
Jersey Woman’s Republican Club was 
founded to serve as a vehicle of educa- 
tion and a bureau of information for 


McCreerys January Sale 
of White includes lovely 


lingerie for 


mother and 


heaps and heaps of pretty 
things for tiny tots 


Republican women. During the first 
five weeks of the legislative session the 
Club held a forum in Trenton every 
Monday afternoon. The forums were 
designed for furthering the Club’s pol- 
icy to consider carefully all pending 
legislation and to indorse such measures 
as seemed desirable. All such measures 
received the Club’s approval, but the 
full strength of its support was reserved 
for those bills which completed and 
strengthened the enfranchisement of 
women. It was felt that even the women 
and children’s welfare bills should wait 
on these—that the ultimate objects of 
the welfare legislation would be served 
in the exact ratio that women’s political 
position was secured. 

The legislators responsible for vari- 
ous bills were asked to come to the 
forum and present their case. In every 
instance the invitation was accepted and 
a very frank and thorough discussion 
followed. 

As rapidly as possible after the con- 
vening of an overwhelming Republican 
legislature, the bills covering the so- 
called women’s planks were passed. In 
addition the age of consent was raised 
from sixteen to eighteen years, women 
were authorized to serve on all juries, 
and as electors and overseers of the 
poor. 

The women of New Jersey may re- 
view their activities with a justified 


complacency. In no other state have 
women so quickly and so thoroughly 
obtained a practical political equality. 
In future all political parties in the 
state will be obliged to elect one man 
and one woman from each voting unit 
to the state, county, and local commit- 
tees, giving the women an exact 50-50 
representation. 

The course adopted by the Republi- 
can women voters of New Jersey de- 
serves to be watched and studied. It 
will appeal to all people who under- 
stand how political power is exercised 
in this country. They know that women 
cannot obtain equal political rights 
merely as a consequence of obtaining 
the vote. Political power in America 
is exerted through the agency of parties 
who name the candidates, decide on pol- 
icies, control the agencies which are 
supposed to guide public opinion: To 
become the political equals of men, 
women must possess the same opportu- 
nities as men to influence the actions of 
the parties. This the women of New 
Jersey have obtained. It is a brilliant 
achievement for which credit must be 
given primarily to the intelligent or- 
ganization and leadership of the women, 
but also to the Republican men of New 
Jersey whose foresightedness and fair 
dealing guaranteed to the women affili- 
ating with the established parties a real 
political partnership. 
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World News About Women 





New Hope for the Musicians 


BIT of news interesting to women 
musicians comes from London. The 
Royal Philharmonic Society has abol- 
ished all sex distinctions and has ad- 
mitted women to all privileges equally 
with men. When the Society was 
founded in 1813, except as singers 
women musicians did not appear in 
public. In recent years they have been 
admitted as fellows and associates but 
not to the higher grade of membership, 
which is considered a_ professional 
honor and is rather strictly limited in 
number. Many women musicians have 
aspired to this membership which is 
now open to them, and as the directors 
are elected annually by the members, 
women may now become directors also. 
During the war, because of the lack 
of men, women were admitted to the 
symphony orchestras of both London 
and Paris, and some women musicians 
are still playing in them. In Paris, the 
famous Lamoreux orchestra is closed to 
them, but the equally famous Colonne 
orchestra has a number of women play- 
ing side by side with men. In the 
United States, except as harpists, women 
are not found in any of the large sym- 
phony orchestras. 


A Certified Engineer 


FE said in the latest Citizen that the 
American Association of Engi- 
neers has always been open to women. 
Florence King, counselor at law in Chi- 
cago, commenting on the item, says: 
“TI feel very proud of the fact that for 
three years I have been a member of the 
American Association of Engineers, and 
am the only certified woman member in 
its entire membership. Certified mem- 
bership is extended to those who were 
actively engaged in engineering work 
not less than seven years before apply- 
ing for membership.” 


Mrs. Sanger’s Intended Tour 


RS. MARGARET SANGER, editor 

of the Birth Control Review, has 

just been invited by the government of 
Japan to give a three months’ lecture 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Puarn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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tour in Japanese universities. She has 
consented, and the tour will begin in 
February, with Mrs. Sanger escorted by 
two representatives of the Japanese gov- 
ernment who will come-to New York for 
that purpose. Some time ago the Citizen 
referred to the Japanese interest in Mrs. 
Sanger’s propaganda and the publica- 
tion of articles by her in Japan. The 
interest in control’ of population is evi- 
dently becoming more and more im- 
perative. 


Fewer Women Prisoners 


IGURES show a marked decrease in 
the number of women prisoners in 
England. Not many years ago there 
were 100 prisons for women; there are 
now only 25, and in 1920 only six of 
these had a daily average exceeding 50. 
The women’s prison at Carlisle has re- 
cently been closed. 


A Job for Illinois Women 


HE next great campaign in Illinois 
will probably be the drive to “ put 
over” a new State Constitution. 

Some time ago the women of the 
state gave valuable assistance in a cam- 
paign which resulted in a decision to 
call a constitutional convention and 
try to secure a new constitution. The 
women could not vote at that time, but 
it was conceded by the men that they 
never could have carried the constitu- 
tional convention issue but for the help 
of the women. Two representatives 
were elected from each senatorial dis- 
trict. The Constitutional Convention 
met in Springfield, January 6, 1920, 
and a great deal of interest was mani- 
fested in its activities. 

When the time arrived for holding 
the State Legislature, the Convention 
adjourned, because it was illegal to 
hold its sessions in any other chamber 
save the Senatorial Chamber at the 
Capitol. On September 11, 1921, it 
reassembled and adjourned again. It 
is now called to meet January 3. 

Before its adjournment the Constitu- 
tional Convention adopted a program 
of legislative apportionment that prac- 
tically limits the representation from 
Cook County. This plan of the con- 
vention majority calls for representa- 
tion based upon counties, for the com- 
munity and not population as the 
proper basis for apportionment of leg- 
islators in state legislatures. It pro- 
vides, however, for a recognition of 
populous counties by arranging to give 
an additional representative to any 
county where the population is 75,000 
and another representative for every 
50,000 additional inhabitants thereafter. 
Those opposing this program declare 





this limitation of Cook County is a 
violation of the fundamental principles 
of representative government, and con- 
tend that the state should be divided 
into 153 representative districts, each 
containing the same number of people 
and each sending one representative to 
the legislature. 

The kernel of the dispute lies in the 
fact that the state fears the control of 
the House of Representatives by Chi- 
cago. This is not a new problem. We 
have historical precedents in the action 
of twenty-three states of the Union 
which provided for limitation of rep- 
resentation from large cities. The con- 
centration of power in any small geo- 
graphical division of the country is 
against the fundamental idea of our 
government. 

Since the election of the members of 
the Constitutional Convention the wom- 
en of Illinois have been enfranchised. 
It is now their responsibility to share 
in getting the right kind of a consti- 
tution for the state. 

Lena B. MATHEs. 


A Toronto Pioneer 
MBE. SIDNEY SMALL is the first 
woman of Toronto, Canada, to 
serve on the Toronto Board of Health 
and is one of the two women who 
have been elected to the Toronto City 
Council. 


Czecho-Slovakia’s Auto Clinic 

HE Lady Muriel Paget mission in 

Czecho-Slovakia operates an auto- 
mobile clinic in conjunction with the 
Red Cross. This clinic, which began 
its work last May, has covered over 
3,000 miles, serving eleven villages 
and about 2,000 children. 

The personnel consists of three 
nurses with a driver and an interpreter, 
while the services of the local doctors 
are secured en route. 


Can We Be Jurors? 


HE following comes from Mrs. 

McCulloch, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Laws Concerning 
Women of the National League of 
Women ‘Voters: 

“In the December number of Case 
and Comment, a lawyers’ magazine, is 
an article on Women Jurors. It states 
that Michigan has decided in a recent 
case that the right of suffrage made 
women eligible to perform jury service. 
Decisions to the contrary are cited from 
New York, Virginia, Wyoming and Mas- 
sachusetts, but the intimations are that 
the legislatures could extend to women 
the right and duty of serving as jurors.” 
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Good News for the New Year 
APPY NEW YEAR to you! 


And may it contain twelve 

months much more cheerful and 
prosperous than those which have just 
fled past. The very best of that wish is 
that we have reason to believe it is 
coming true. But first we want to tell 
you what you have helped us accom- 
plish during 1921. 

After the ratification of the 19th 
amendment for woman suffrage there 
was much debate over the question— 
Should the Woman Citizen continue? 
Did women want a serious magazine 
and would enough women support it to 
make it possible for one to exist? 

The past six months have gone a long 
way to answer that question. The cir- 
culation of the Woman Citizen is 
steadily increasing. In spite of de- 
pressed business conditions, and with- 
out large sums of money to expend in 
advertising and promotion, over eleven 
hundred new subscribers have been 
added since the middle of October. 
This is an indication not only of pros- 
perity for the Woman Citizen, but of 
improving business conditions. 

The first work of the reorganized 
magazine was not joyous. For years 
before the vote was won the Woman 
Citizen had been a propaganda publi- 
cation, the sole object of which was to 
win suffrage for the women of the 
United States. As such it was gener- 
ously supported by the Leslie Commis- 
sion. After winning the Federal amend- 
ment all the names of Congressmen 
and state legislators and other public 
officials were taken off the subscription 
list. The entire free list was suspended 
and exchanges were cut off. The 
W oman Citizen was put on a strict bus- 
iness basis; expenses were cut down to 
bed rock, and the magazine entered the 
competition of the magazine world to 
sink or swim on its own merits. 

Many women who had taken the 
magazine to support the suffrage cam- 
paign stopped their subscriptions when 
the fight was ended, but others have 
come to take their places, and the grow- 
ing subscription list shows that the 
magazine has reached many new circles 
of women. Officials of women’s organ- 
izations, the prominent women of every 
community, women leaders in all wom- 
en’s activities (including style and good 
housekeeping), women whose opinions 
are sought and whose judgment is fol- 
lowed, these are the women who are 
the subscribers to the Woman Citizen. 
They are looking hopefully and con- 
structively into the future, and their in- 
telligent interest in public affairs gives 
promise of a better New Year than ever 
before. 

That the women who read _ the 
Woman Citizen are enthusiastic about 
it, that they read it from cover to cover, 
that they rely on its accuracy and judg- 
ment, that they lend it to their friends 


and boost it in every possible way is 
proved by innumerable letters. 

“I am thoroughly enjoying the 
Woman Citizen and shall give it for 
Christmas presents,” comes from a be- 
loved past-president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

“I fail to see how any woman can 
get on without it,” writes the leader of 
one of the most successful women’s or- 
ganizations in New York. 

From a well known Virginian trav- 
eling abroad: “The Woman Citizen is 


“the only paper I am having sent to me 


from the United States. I never miss a 
copy and I am richly repaid.” 

From a college professor in English 
Literature: “Its clear-cut thinking, its 
sanity, and broad-based judgments are 
a real delight and encouragement.” 

These letters and the many others 
from which we might quote may be 
taken as a barometer which shows the 
rising courage of the country. 


What Do You Know About 

Your Government? 

ITH the opening of the regular 
session of the 67th Congress, 
many questions are being asked 

as to the procedure which is followed 


MU 


in getting a bill passed, and of the 
meaning of the terms used in that con- 
nection. How many of the following 
questions could you have answered? 

1. How is a bill introduced in Con- 
gress and what becomes of it? 

A proposed law may begin its career 
in either the House or the Senate. A 
bill is drawn up embodying the legisla- 
tion desired. It may be introduced by 
any member of either house. The title 
of the bill is read and it is at once re- 
ferred to a committee. 

2. Why is a bill always referred to 
a committee? 

Over twenty thousand bills are intro- 
duced in a single Congress. It would 
be impossible for a single body to con- 
sider so many measures. Also Congress 
is too large and unwieldy to consider 
and dispose of legislation efficiently as 
a committee of the whole. 

3. How are congressional commit- 
tees chosen? 

Congressional committees are nomi- 
nally elected by the House and Senate. 
In reality members of committees are 
selected at party caucuses and are usu- 
ally determined by party leaders. 

4. Is there any limit to the number 
of bills a member may introduce? 


No. 
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When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want 
to be sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price 
and be promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers and Cleaners 


For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 
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in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


. For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 











36 West 36th Street 
| New York City 


/Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 
mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 








“ Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 
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224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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5. What responsibility does a mem- 
ber assume in introducing a bill? 

None. 

6. What is the process of a bill re- 
ferred to a committee? 

Often the committee appoints a sub- 
committee to study a measure; hearings 
may be held and witnesses may be re- 
quired to attend. The committee may 
amend the measure, may recommend its 
adoption, may report adversely, may 
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—when you buy 


Couch Beds Foldaway Beds 
Da-Beds Cots and Cribs 
Double-Da-Beds Hammocks 
Wit-Edge Springs Mattresses 
Three-Piece Beds Cozy Beds 
Englander Divans 
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ENGL 
Double-Da-Beds 
By asking your dealerto show 
you an ENGLANDER Double- 
Da-Bed you can view a prod- 
uct that can be converted in- 
stantly and with one motion 
from a comfy day bed into a 
double-sized bed for sleep. 
Write for illustrated booklet O 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert = French 


Cleaner- Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 











repairing china, glassware, earthenw: 
vases, hesks; for tipping billiard cues, ele. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 
Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 





ignore it or may delay a report indefi- 
nitely. 

7. What becomes of a bill reported 
favorably? 

It is placed on the calendar to await 
its turn. 

8. Does the fact that a bill is re- 
ported favorably and placed on the cal- 
endar insure its consideration? 

Not in the least. Many bills on the 
calendar are never reached. 

9. Who decides which bills are to 
be taken up by the House? 

The Committee on Rules decides 
which bills shall be allowed to come 
before the House. 

10. Ifa bill is reported unfavorably, 
what chance has it? 

Practically none in the House; a lit- 
tle more in the Senate. 

11. What is the “second reading ” 
of a bill? 

When it is reached on the calendar, 
and is read in full. 

12. What is the “third reading ” of 
a bill? 

The third reading of a bill comes 
when a vote is taken as to whether it 
shall pass, and then the title only is 
read unless a reading in full is de- 
manded. 

13. If a bill passes one branch of 
Congress, how does it get into the other 
house? 

A bill which has passed either house 
is sent to the other, where it has to go 
through practically the same procedure. 

14. Suppose one branch of Congress 
disagrees with the other branch and 
passes the bill in a different form, what 
happens? 

If there is the slightest difference in 
the bill as passed by the two branches, 
it has to go back to the house where it 
originated. 

15. What is a “ conference commit- 
tee”? 

When the two houses fail to agree on 
a bill, a conference committee is ap- 
pointed of men from both houses who 
have to find a compromise which will 
be accepted by both houses. They 
bring in a “ conference report.” 

16. When does a bill become a law? 

A bill becomes a law only after it 
has been signed by the President. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


Tokio and at this writing the Nippon 
delegates are awaiting cables of in- 
structions. The particulars of the 
negotiation amount to the fact that 
China does not want Japanese econ- 
omic domination in the Shantung prov- 
ince and Japan considers it necessary 
and desirable that she adequately pro- 
tect her business interests there, which 
means a hand in railway control and so 
on. 
Already the capital talks confidently 
about the next conference, naming pos- 


sible places—San Francisco, Tokio, § 
London. The number of economic 
problems revealed in all their naked, 
undecided state by the work of the con- 
ference has changed sentiment here | 
from coolness toward an economic con- } 
ference to be held at an early date to 
marked approval of such a meeting. | 
Officials of the Treasury Department 
are for it, and in a quiet way the possi- 
bility is being talked over. The atmos- } 
phere of the Treaty hangs over the Sen- 
ate. Senator Borah had his say thus 
early because he thought the leaders on 
both sides might line up votes for the 
treaty before it received interpretation 7 
on the floor. President Harding has 
said that he would be in no hurry in 
submitting the treaty to the upper 
house for ratification, but it is expected 
that he will do so when the disarmament 
conference is formally concluded. 

Congress is trying to deal in econom- | 
ics and politics at the same time and it 
is proving difficult. The agricultural 7 
bloc is becoming more and more effec- 
tive and consequently is being attacked | 
on all sides. A bill was introduced in | 
the House of Representatives December 
21 by Congressman Ansorge, of New 
York, providing for punishment by 
heavy fine of anyone in Congress who 
joined the agricultural bloc. President 
Harding delivered a veiled, but no less 
recognized, censure in his annual mes- 
sage, and the cap of the Administra- 
tion’s wrath was laid on by Secretary 
Weeks in his New York speech. This is 
enough to say that the bloc is persona 
non grata to the Republican party. 

Politics is deeply enmeshed in the 
debate over the disputed seat in the 
Senate of Truman H. Newberry of 
Michigan. Senator Kenyon, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, is the latest to denounce 
the claim of Senator Newberry, Sena- 
tor Kenyon asserting along with other 
opponents that those who vote to seat 
him need not expect approval at the 
next elections. 

Congressional elections next fall are | 
beginning to color Congressional argu- 
ment perceptibly. In brief, the situa- 
tion is this: Congress is more or less 
unpopular with the country for reasons 
too involved to discuss here. The Pres- 
ident and the administration are corre- 
spondingly popular. With the elec- 
tions approaching, it is expedient for 7 
legislators to climb aboard the Admin- 
istration band-wagon somehow. Many | 
things in the President’s message which 
in normal circumstances would not be 
looked wpon by Congress with favor, 
in the present light are being swal- } 
lowed. For instance, the delegation of 
authority to the Tariff Commission to 
investigate and recommend a schedule 
for a flexible tariff is the last thing 
that Congress ordinarily would be dis- 
posed to allow. Yet Senator Smoot 
has introduced the bill carrying out the 
President’s recommendation and_ the 
matter is before the Committee. 
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